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The Protestant Episcopal Church 
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Grounds. 
as in any other quarter. 


may count this credit towards a degree. 


full credit after 3 P. M. July 8. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 


June 29th to July 8th 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3 P. M. June 30, 


For further information write THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 1, TO AUGUST 12, 1931 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified Students, and to Auditors, by a staff 
of regular University teachers, together with complete facilities of the University plant, including Library, 
Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis, Courts, and Play 


Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same grade of work and receive equal credits 


Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses successfully completed, and upon classifying 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with no acamedic record. 


No student may register for 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean | 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., and 
B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teaching. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for .the Middle States 
and Maryland; by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Maryland; by boards of education in 
other states; by the University Senate of the 
M. E. Church; by the Regents of the University 
of New York; American Medical Association 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


FACULTY—University tratnee. 


SITE—Fighty-five acres, beautiful scenety, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to August 7, 1931. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 20th- | 
24th. Upper Classes, September 25th-26th. | 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, | 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. } 
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HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


Summer School for Teachers 


First Term 


June 17 
to 


July 24 


Second Term 


July 27 
to 


Sept. 2 


Bulletin and Application Blank sent on request 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SCHOOL 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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FERN ROCK CAMP 
In the Palisades Interstate Park 


Fern Rock is especially titted to meet the vacation 
needs of younger girls from S to 18. It is  well- 
equipped with large, airy sleeping cabins, a dining 
and recreation Lodge, a large lake front with a 
safety crib for swimming and adequate play facili- 
ties. It is well-ordered, with campers under the 
direct supervision of trained counselors. Young 
business and industrial girls will tind Fern Rock an 
ideal place for an inexpensive vacation, whether they 
for rest or recreation with or without activity. 
Short period or all summer camping. 
Dates July 2nd to September 8th 
Write for booklet 

Y. W. C. A. of the City of New York 
179 West 137th Street AUdubon 3-7900 
Mrs. MaBelle White Williams, Camp Director 


ome 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


A State Institution for the Higher Training 
of Colored Youths 

Offers courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in: | 
Liberal Education, Agriculture, Home 
nomics; diplomas in: Education, Agriculture, 
Home E Industrial .Arts. 

Recognized by Regional.and: National accrediting 
agencies. Physical plant valued at $1,200,000; ex- 
pends over $140,000 yearly for maintenance. 
A Student's school. 

“Southern University has fully justified the sup- 
port given by the State of Louisiana... Louisiana 
has dignified Negro Higher Education.”"—From the 


Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, U. 8S, 
Department of the Interior, 
For information address: 
J. S. CLARK, President 


Dureau of Education, 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA, 


OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, lrenwork, and Welding 
under 


COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. H. N. WARING, Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Penna. 


Downingtown, 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


FISK UNIV ERSITY 


| 
| 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 
For Information Address: THE DEAN 
STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. 
Magnificent Location. Thorough Work. 
Positive Christian Ideals. 
For information address 
HENRY T. McDONALD, President 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Standard college courses. 
Strong department of music. 
Wholesome athletic interests. 
New gymnasium. 
Excellent location. 
Reasonable expense. 

Recognized “A” class by North Carolina State Board 
of Education, Tennessee State Board of Education, 
and the American Medical Association. 
Graduates received into leading universities for 
graduate work. 

The institution is backed by more than a half 
million dollars of productive endowment. 
For catalog and other literature address 
The president 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Kequest 


Students May Begin Any Time Tel. Monument 3620 


Washington Business Institute 
209 West 125th St. New York City 


A professional school of collegiate grade specializing 4 
in General Business and Secretarial Courses. 
Stenography, Typewriting Bookkeeping 
Class and Individual Instruction 
Cataloge on Request 

Open all year, 


Enter any day. 
Tel. MO 2-6086. 
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THE OLD SERV ANT—By EDWIN AUGUSTUS HARLESTON 


Shown in the Exhibition of the Work of Negro Artists held by the Harmon Foundation at 
the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York, February 16th to 28th, 1931 
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JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 
— A TRIBUTE — 


N the 10th day of April, 1931, twenty years will have passed 
since Eugene Kinckle Jones began his work with the National 
Urban League. At that time it was hardly more than a name, 

an idea that had evolved in the minds of a noble group of white and 

colored citizens who were distressed by the social conditions under 
which the great mass of Negroes lived in the City of New York. With 
an almost unbelievably modest budget of $2,500.00 the work of the 

Urban League was started, an untried experiment of inter-racial coopera- 

tion in social welfare among Negroes in the metropolis. 


To-day the Urban League is recognized as one of the most signifi- 
cant forces in American life. Its branches are scattered throughout the 
nation; its influence is felt wherever there are problems of racial ad- 
justment between white and black; its methods, proven by the years, 
have become the accepted methods of inter-racial cooperation not only 
in America but in far distant lands where racial strife menaces mutual 
progress. 


Called soon after his assumption of the duties of Associate Director 
to the active leadership of the organization, Eugene Kinckle Jones has 
been the driving force which has brought about the remarkable growth 
of the Urban League. But that is not all. Through his efforts social 
problems of Negroes were lifted out of the arena of conflict into the 
realm of science and research was substituted for rancor. Organized 
social work became more cognizant of its duties toward the Negro por- 
tion of the population and a growing number of bright young Negro 
men and women have been able to find in this field opportunities for 
the use of their talents in service for their country and their race. 


Significant as is the occasion of this twentieth anniversary doubtless 
to him, it is even more significant to the cause of better race relations 
in America. Since 1911 when he entered the field of social work a 
mighty epoch has passed. And to that epoch he has made a contribu- 
tion that transcends the artificial limitations of race as it transcends the 
limitations of time. 
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RS. LINDSAY PATTERSON, writing 
on “Keeping Up With the Legislature” 
for the conservative Winston-Salem Senti- 
nel, becomes eloquent in 
describing the reception 
which the Efland bill 
for the establishment of a training school 
for delinquent colored girls received in the 
legislature of the liberal State of North 
Carolina. Mrs. Mebane, a member of the 
State legislature, a white woman, had in- 
troduced the bill. 
“It was not a pretty sight. Last night 
I sat there and watched Mrs. Mebane as 
her plea for delinquent and helpless 
colored girls was literally laughed down 
by the men who should have gone first 
to the appropriations committee. ... 
Mrs. Mebane pleaded with those legis- 
lators to pass that bill to help the delin- 
quent colored girls and they laughed at 
her. Those men laughed so uproarious- 
ly you couldn’t hear what she was say- 
ing. Four thousand a year is a good 
sum to hand out to help delinquent 
colored girls, but it isn’t a patch on 
what sums will be handed out later— 
in jail sentences; in court costs; in dis- 
eases and evil influences and chain 
gangs, when evil drags down a woman 
she seldom goes down alone.” 


That Mrs. Mebane did not have a very 
pleasant time with her colleagues in the 
North Carolina legislature can be ascer- 
tained by the following items in the widely 
known Raleigh News and Observer. 

“Whereupon the House turned to 
slaughtering the bill sponsored by the 
State women’s organizations to raise 
the compulsory school attendance age 
from 14 to 16 and grade requirements 
from fourth to sixth. 

“The measure passed in the Senate 
after Mrs. E. L. McKee, the States first 
and only woman Senator had chided the 
Senators for ‘childishness’ in opposing it. 

“Mrs. Mebane, the lone woman rep- 
resentative, took up the cudgel in the 
House, but encountered the old obstacle, 
that the bill would also apply to Negroes 
and the bill was shortlived.” 

And the following excerpt from an edi- 


O Southland 


torial in the influential Mobile (Alabama) 
Register vividly reveals some of the handi- 
caps under which the disfranchised Negro 
lives: 

The New Negro School 

The city commission ought to work 
out some plan, if possible, to open a 
street to the new Negro school in the 
gas plant district, and it also would be 
good policy for the school board to con- 
sider a plan to fill some of the low areas 
around this schoo] plant. It is unfor- 
tunate that the school board could not 
have found a more desirable place for 
this school building, for the health of 
the Negro children who are to attend 
this school is a matter of very impor- 
tant public concern. 

But the school board has bought this 
property and erected a school building 
on it at considerable cost to the taxpay- 
ers of this school district, and will have 
to make the best of it. About the only 
thing to be done now is to fill some of 
the low places around the school, get 
rid of some of the refuse that has been 
dumped there, quit using any part of 
that area as a dumping ground for city 
refuse, clean the area up as much as 
possible and open a street to the school 
so that access to it will be more con- 
venient. 

School buildings ought not to be lo- 
cated in areas where there may be dan- 
ger to the health of pupils who attend 
these schools. A more suitable loca- 
tion, we think, could have been found 
somewhere in Mobile for this Negro 
school, a location within convenient 
reach of the more populous Negro set- 
tlement, and with more wholesome sur- 
roundings. 


As original source material dealing with 
present day conditions in the enlightened 
South, students of race relations will doubt- 
less find these comments from representa- 
tive southern white newspapers invaluable. 
They should serve to obviate the necessity 
of recourse to their imaginations should 
they at some time desire to record the era 
in which we live. Similar source material 
of the South of the slave regime is abun- 
dant. But it is seemingly overlooked by 
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that prolific group of present day writers 
who are attempting to calcimine an ugly 
aspect of American economic develop- 
ment. The happy-go-lucky, contented, in- 
dolent Negro whom romanciers masquerad- 
ing in the guise of historians have depicted 
in the South was a myth in slavery as it is a 
myth today, And the most conclusive evi- 
dence of that fact comes out of the South 
itself. 


IGURES published by the New York 
City Department of Health in the 
Weekly Bulletin strengthen the opinion 
held by competent and 
Infant Mortality authentic authorities 
In New York that the high death rate 
among Negroes is less a 
matter of race than a matter of proper sur- 
roundings. recreational opportunity, sani- 
tary housing. health education, and ade- 
quate incomes. 

In the year 1929 the infant mortality 
rate for Negro residents of New York was 
101 per thousand, the lowest probably in 
history. It is still nearly twice as high as 
the infant mortality rate for the white pop- 
ulation, but the figures for the Negro rate 
by area show that in many cases it is less 
than the rate for white residents of the 
same area. For instance, the lowest infant 
mortality rate among Negroes in Harlem 
occurred in what is known as Health Area 
24. In this section the infant mortality 
rate for Negroes was 58 per thousand births 
and for white 95. In Health Area 15, the 
infant mortality rate for white was 126 and 
for Negroes 89. 

If the Negro can sustain within the next 
decade the economic progress which he has 
attained since the World War, there can be 
little doubt that in cities of the North es- 
pecially his mortality rate will steadily de- 
crease as his span of life increases. New 
York City which has consistently refused 
to consider the health problems of Negroes 
apart from the health problem of the whole 
city has made commendable progress in its 
efforts to improve the health of Negroes 
not as a special isolated group but as citi- 
zens of the city of New York. And this is 
as it should be. 
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WE are indebted to the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor for a graphic portrayal of the Negro 
woman in industry. Ac- 

Negro Women cording to Miss Mary 
In Industry Anderson, Director of 
the Bureau, Negro wo- 

men wage earners are employed largely in 
the tobacco, textile and wood industries. 
The earnings of these women when com- 
pared with the earnings of white women 
in similar industries are wretchedly low. 
In two of twelve states where wage data was 
available the median wage of Negro women 
is $9.00 per week, and in four of these 
states the median wage is less than $6.00 
for a full week’s work. Nor are the con- 
ditions of work in these industries better 
than the wage. “In the fifteen states studied 
nearly four-fifths of the women had daily 
schedules of 9 hours or longer, and well 
over a third had a day of 10 hours or more. 
More than a fifth had weekly schedules of 
over 55 hours and 6 per cent had schedules 
of 60 hours or longer.” Even in domestic 
and personal service where one-half of the 
total number of Negro women wage earners 
are gainfully employed, studies made by 
the Bureau in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
reveal that long hours and unstandardized 
conditions of work offered no opportunity 
for occupational or financial advancement. 


Such, then, is the plight of the Negro 
woman in industry. Forced as a rule to 
engage in the most arduous and unpleasant 
tasks in order to supplement the meager 
income of her family, the male members 
of which are condemned to similar limita- 
tions, she has no alternative but to continue 
helpless, unorganized and powerless to ef- 
fect a change in her condition. Is it any 
wonder that Negro family life should often 
lack stability? Is it any wonder that the 
rate of delinquency among Negro children 
is high, deprived as they often are of any 
sustained parental guidance? Is it strange 
that Negro infant mortality figures are 
shocking? No—these things are not strange. 
What is strange is that American white 
womanhood should apparently be so cal- 
loused and indifferent to the misery and 
wretchedness of millions of black women 
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EGRO business is just business, and its 
possibilities are as unlimited as is the de- 
gree of efficiency with which it may be guided. 
I know of few fields of commercial activity so 
filled with potentialities as the Negro market. 
It is capable of great development as the 
mounting intelligence and rising living stand- 
ards of the group create de- 
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Negro Business and Its Possibilities 


By Dr. Junius 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce of the United States 
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information for nearly four years, and one of 
its duties has been to provide facts with re- 
spect to the Negro in business. 

What we in the Department of Commerce 
have learned through this office has been high- 
ly interesting. It is plain that the adjustment 
of the Negro to the economic conditions of our 
times is going on with com- 


mands for a wide variety of 
commodities. The scope of 
such business progress is be- 
ing constantly enlarged as 
education, the increase of 
skilled and professionally 
trained labor, and the 
growth of a dividend-earn- 
ing class combine to aug- 
ment the wealth of this par- 
ticular market. 

The law of supply and 
demand and the other funda- 
mentals of business take lit- 


possibilities? 


Racial discrimination has so 
far effectively kept the Negro 
from participation in Ameri- 
can commercial development. 
As a result, Negroes have es- 
tablished business enterprises 
along racial lines. Of necessity 
these are small. What are their 


leader of American commerce 
counsels the Negro entrepeneur. 
—Tue Eprror. 


mendable speed. This group 
of American citizens is press- 
ing forward vigorously to- 
day in the field of trade. In 
view of certain existing han- 
dicaps, it is a pleasant sur- 
prise to learn that members 
of the race are already en- 
gaged in 180 lines of busi- 
ness and that they are man- 
ufacturers of about 60 dif- 
ferent commodities. 

These figures are from the 
Small Business Section, 


distinguished 


tle cognizance of who buys 

or who sells; only quality, quantity, and 
service receive consideration. It is incum- 
bent upon the individual—quite regardless of 
racial or similar considerations—to create 
a place for himself in the business structure 
of his community and his country. In prac- 
tical conimercial matters, an attempt at “dif- 
ferentiation” on really irrevelant bases is sin- 
gularly profitless. The creation of a better com- 
mercial situation for himself or his group is in 
the hands of the business man. Business effi- 
ciency is not something that may be handed to 
one as a philanthropy, nor is it to be conferred 
upon the favored as are fraternal degrees. 

A few years ago the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce became keenly aware that 
there was growing up in our country a sub- 
stantial group of small business concerns 
whose aggregate activity constituted an im- 
portant part of the national business, and con- 
sequently the Department created machinery 
to handle information concerning such estab- 
lishments. 

In the Marketing Service Division, one of 
our several domestic-commerce divisions, we 
have what is designated as the Small Business 
Section, where data regarding businesses in the 
smaller brackets are assembled and made avail- 


able. That office has been distributing helpful 


where more detailed inform- 
ation concerning business in this category is on 
file. Doubtless the tabulation of the recent 
Census of Distribution will disclose even more 
encouraging facts. 

Such a foundation augurs well. The growth 
of this business depends upon the degree of 
efficiency with which the problems confronting 
every business man in this highly competitive 
age are met. Essentially, these problems are 
all alike, regardless of race or nativity. The 
Negro business man cannot regard himself as 
an exception, for he must buy in the same mar- 
kets as do his competitors, and must satisfy 
the same human requirements. There is no 
trade set aside for his exclusive cultivation. 

He must meet efficiently the problems of ‘fi- 
nancing, service, stock control, record keeping, 
delivery, cost control, and all the many factors 
that enter into modern business, just as others 
do. If these functions are well performed, he 
will survive in business. 

Studies of the reasons for the success of in- 
dividual business enterprises have proved that 
thorough examinations of all available data as 
to the actual costs of doing business, item by 
item, and as to the specific sources of profits, 
develop the most potent weapons against com- 
mercial weakness. A mastery of all the facts 
on any given business problem generetes self- 
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reliance and stimulates true competence—and 
competence is assuredly the most effective 
means of combating competition. 

Let us take, specifically, the case of the in- 
dependent retailer. Retail store owners fail, 
a good many times, to measure their market 
justly, either in nature or extent. ‘They may 
be careless as to their store personnel, or they 
do not plan the store right—do not make it 
attractive. With 85 per cent of the buying 
in retail stores to-day being done by women— 
even in hardware and paint stores—the far- 
sighted retailer is, commercially at least, gra- 
ciously considerate of the ladies’ whims and 
foibles. 

Considerable waste and loss may arise from 
injudicious choice, and slack, careless manage- 
ment, of the stock of goods carried. Much of 
the stock of the average retail merchant is apt 
to be deadwood. It does not move. It makes 
no profits. A merchant striving for success 
needs to make at frequent intervals a drastic 
“check-up” of the items he has been handling. 
If they prove to be slow-moving and unprofit- 
able, he should have no hesitation in eliminat- 
ing them. 

Negro merchants may be interested in learn- 
ing that investigations by the United States 
Department of Commerce have shown conclu- 
sively that it is very often possible to increase 
a merchant’s profits substantially by means of 
an extensive reduction of the items in his in- 
ventory. Sometimes a 50 per cent cut in the 
number of different articles carried may bring 
about a 50 per cent increase in net returns. 

A rather common cause of loss is laxity in 
credit extension. It has been estimated that, 
out of the 24 billion dollars of our retail sales 
on credit in the United States, at least half a 
billion a year is lost through mistakes in credit 
policies, collections, and careless installment 
methods—truly a terrific drain on the re- 
sources of the retailer. 

In numerous instances retailers unwisely un- 
dertake types of service that result in loss— 
such, for example, as deliveries over too ex- 
tensive a territory, or in too small amounts. 


Let us look now at the other side of the pic- 
ture. If the independent retailer faces certain 
formidable problems, he possesses also a num- 
ber of highly important advantages. As con- 
trasted with the units in larger organizations, 
he enjoys greater freedom of action. He is 


not restricted by unvarying systems. He is at 
liberty to adjust his methods and his stock to 
the peculiar tastes and moods of his patrons. 
He has a broad leeway for the qualities of flex- 
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ibility and adaptibility in the conduct of his 
business. 

This freedom is a challenge to his resource- 
fulness, a stimulus to his merchandising ingen- 
uity. He is able to devise original methods 
that will appeal especially to his customers. 
This possibility of rendering a pleasingly in- 


- dividual service is, perhaps, the greatest asset 


of the independent retailer to-day. 

The vast majority of independent American 
business men, possessing a reasonable margin of 
capital, with native ability and with willingness 
to work, to utilize new methods, and to take 
advantage of new conditions, have as great an 
opportunity for success to-day as ever in the 
past—in fact, a greater opportunity because 
of the steady advance in the living standards 
and buying power of the consuming public. 


In order to succeed to-day, the independent 
retailer and the small business man in general 
needs, I think, to take a leaf from the book of 
his formidable competitors—that leaf on which 
the word “Efficiency” is written. He needs to 
introduce (or reinforce) business practices of 
the most rigorous economy, based on princi- 
ples of modern scientific management. 


To proceed efficiently, the business man 
needs, above all else, dependable facts as to 
his particular trade problem. In the highly 
important task of acquiring such facts, he will 
do well to utilize the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The offices of this De- 
partment are scattered throughout the land 
and cover every conceivable type of trade. And 
we feel that we have at Washington something 
that may fitly be called a “clearing-house ser- 
vice” for the exchange of business facts and 
counsel and interpretation. 


The Department has carried out (or is now 
engaged in) a very considerable number of 
comprehensive studies about vital phases of 
retailing. It has gathered a real wealth of 
facts which it is very glad to share with any 
genuinely interested business man or student. 


Very effective work has been done by Mr. 
James A. Jackson, the Assistant Business Spe- 
cialist in charge of the Department’s Small 
Business unit to which I have referred. His 
analyses of conditions and compilations of sta- 
tistics have proved genuinely valuable. Ad- 
dressing numerous organizations of small busi- 
ness men, and establishing many worth-while 
contacts, he has been decidedly influential in 
movements for business betterment within his 
chosen field. 

The fact that Negro business folk are 
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striving valiantly to achieve more efficient 
practices is attested by the number of trade 
bodies that have been organized among them 
in recent years for the study of the problems 
of the different trade lines. I am told that 
there are 19 such national bodies, with more 
than 250 sustaining local organizations. 
These constitute a most hopeful sign, as do 
the many hundreds of inquiries originating 
with Negroes which have passed through the 
Small Business Section of the Department of 
Commerce. These show a willingness and de- 
termination to acquire useful commercial 
knowledge. Such a characteristic is auspicious 
and worthy of commendation. 

If I were to suggest a few principles for 
the guidance of the small business man (of 
whatever race), I would mention these as be- 
ing of primary importance: 

Before venturing into a business, be amply prepared 
as regards training and the possession of adequate 
capital. 

Be sure the community has need for the service that 


your business would supply. 
Select a location that has been tested for its adapt- 
ability to your contemplated business. 
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Twilight 
By Rose Rowe 


HIS mutable earth from earliest days 
Has known both day and night; 

The noble beauty of the dark, 
The loveliness of light. 

But lovelier far the hours midway— 
Night merging with the day 

In that mystic realm, twilight. 

This earth has borne from earliest days 
The dark race and the white. 
Completeness here—as night and day— 
Beavty of dark and light. 

As darkness merges with the day, 

Oh, Brothers, come to the land midway 
Where Understanding is— L 
In Communion’s fair twilight. 


Apri, 


Avail yourself of as much advertising as is requi:cd 
to make known intelligently the merits of your mer- 
chandise. 

Operate your business on a budget. 

Study your line, your customers, and your compe ’i 
tor’s methods. 

Keep adequate records; they are indispensable ()- 
day. 

Read trade journals, 

Do not cut loose (or stay aloof) from associated a 
tivities in business. Organizations such as chamber 


of commerce and trade associations are tremendously 
helpful to the average business man. 


Do not permit yourself to be stampeded by un- 
founded rumors. In these days of abundant, accurat 


statistical data and superb communication facilities, 
there is no valid excuse for mischievous gossip-peddling, 


among otherwise sensible business men. 


In conclusion, I think that it is appropriate 
to quote the conviction expressed by President 
Hoover when he was Secretary of Commerce - 
that “the foundation of American business is 
the independent business man. We must 
maintain his opportunity and his individual 


service.” 
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Virginia Idyll 


By AuBRrey 


T is a small country kitchen, into which a 

single window admits the faint light of an 
early March evening. ‘Two greasy cupboards 
stand along the wall. In the center of the room 
is a dilapidated pine table, generously strewn 
with last year’s fly-paper. 

Now and then a window-pane rattles, or the 
fire crackles in a big, wood- 


“What yuh gittin’ all mad fo’, now?” 

“Yuh listen to me! Yuh git yo’ lazy se’f 
up outtuh dat chere, fo’ Ah break yo’ haid, an’ 
go an’ git dat med’cine !” 

“Wif what?” 

“Wif dat wheat we got lef’. Dey’ll give yuh 
money fo’ it. Den, go tuh de drug sto’.” 
Whuh we gonnuh use fo’ 


burning stove, which is lean- 
ing almost against the chim- 


Near the stove a man sits 
in a chair tilted back against 
the wall. He is dressed in 
overalls, which clay soil has 
dyed a brick-red. His head 
is bent slightly forward, and 
he stares straight ahead with 
a half lazy, half dreamy 


For the May issue of Orvor- 
ney. TUNITY a young Negro school 
teacher has contributed a vivid 
and dramatic short story of 
the South called Faith. Orror- 
TUNITY maintains its quest for 
new writers who can effectively 
present the Negro in the Ameri- 
can scene—Tne Eprror. 


braid?” 

“Nuffin’. Heah’s de bottle. 
Git out!” 

The man slowly puts on 
his shoes, and shuffles out 
through the door, mumbling 
about the “feedin’” he still 
has to do. 

The woman walks over to 
the fire, and puts on more 
wood. Then she begins to 


gaze. There is a banjo in 

his lap, and as the mood strikes him, he plucks 
a string, or creaks a tuning-peg. It is the 
only noise in the room except the crackling of 
the fire. 

The man twists himself so as to bring one 
foot, encased in its heavy sock, nearer the 
stove. As he rubs his toasted foot against the 
other, he grins widely. Soon, however, he com- 
pensates for this loss of energy by dangling 
both feet idly over the sides of the balanced 
chair. 

A woman enters from the adjoining room. 
She carries a small, lighted lamp, which she 
places in the center of the table. When she 
faces the man, her voice bears a challenge. 

“Dere ain’ no mo’ med’cine.” 

“Yuh? Aw righ’. De doctuh’ll come tuh- 
morruh.” 

“But we gottuh have de med’cine tuhnight, 
an’ now.” 

“Well, dere ain’ no money in de house, an’ 
Ah ain’ goin’ out in dis bad weddah, neah ez it 
is night time. An’ de neahest place dat yuh 
kin git dat med’cine is t’ree miles off, an’ back 
agin.” 

“De chile gottuh have dat med’cine tuhnight. 
De doctuh say so, w’en he wuz heah las’.” 

“Well den, call up de doctuh, an’ tell him 
tuh come on out heah.” 

“Yuh know damn well ain’ no white doctuh 
comin’ out heah tuh see no niggah chile dis time 
uh night, an’ ’sides, de neahes’ telephone’s at 
Opal, whuh yuh kin git dat med’cine.” 


fry the meat for supper. 

The fire has burnt out, and the kitchen is 
cold and dark. Outside the wind blows in angry 
gusts. 

The kitchen door opens, and the man stamps 
in, closing the door noisily. 

Immediately the woman, bearing the lamp 
carefully with both her hands, tiptoes hurried- 
ly from the bed-room. 

“She ain’ doin’ well atall. 
med’ cine?” 

“Nuh. De man at de sto’ tuk de wheat fo’ 
a bill we had.” 

“A bill? We ain’ have no bill at dat sto’. ” 

“Ah had one.” 

“What fo’?” 

“Tubaccy.” 

“Didn’ yuh tell um dat de chile wuz sick? 
Dat she wuz dyin’, maybe? Dat de doctuh 
wuzn’ comin’ ’tell tumorruh?” 

Ain’ no use tuh tell dat whut man nuffin’.— 
He wouldn’ pay no min’, no how. Ah ain’ 
bothuh’d um.—Uh,—guess Ah’ll go tuh bed, 
now.” 

“No yuh ain’! No yuh ain’! Yuh cain’ 
go now! De baby! De baby is dyin,’ Ah tells 
yuh! Dyin’! Ah seen um lak huh befo’. She 
gonnuh die! Fo’ Gawd’s sake, tek sumpin’, 
an’ git de med’cine !” 

“Dyin’?—Aw-w, woman, yuh is jes’ foolin’ 
me. Yuh jes’ wannah mek me go out in dat 
col’ again.—Ah ain’ goin’, do.—aAh’se tiah’d, 
dammit. Ah’se goin’ tuh bed, now!” 

“No yuh ain’. No yuh ain’! Ah tells yuh 
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de baby is dyin’! Ah’d go myse’f, but Ah got- 
tuh stay heah. Fo’ Gawd’s sake! Lord Jesus, 
make um go!” 

“Dere yuh go wif dat stuff ag’in. Git out- 
tuh my way! Ah’m goin’ tuh bed. Git—” 

“Yuh is goin’ tuh ol’ man Riley’s, an’ take 
dat las’ calf we got. Yuh goin’ dere, an’ tell 
um yuh wannuh sell de calf. Sell it fo’ any- 
thin’. Jes’ enuf fo’ de med’cine. Yuh heah 
me? Go tuh ol’ man Riley. A’ de sto’ dey 
woan tek no calf dis time ob night. Ah wish 
Ah could go, an’ do it right. But yuh got tuh 
go, or Ah’ll—” 

“Put dat gun down, woman! Ah’se goin!” 
Ah’se jes foolin!” 

The man is shouting hoarsely. He backs 
clumsily out of the room, knocking over a 
chair in his excitement. 

As the door slams to, the woman’s shoulders 
sag. She places the gun listlessly against the 
wall, and then walks slowly into the bed-room. 

Silence bears down upon the forsaken room. 
As time passes, the small lamp on the table 
burns low, and the shadows deepen in the cor- 
ners of the room. Then, suddenly, the little 
flame leaps frantically upward. In a mo- 
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ment, however, it chokes to a sickly blue flicker, 
rallies feebly,—and goes out. The puff of 
smoke drifts off into the darkness. 

There is a long, anguished scream; it seems 
to quicken even the silence which follows. 

After a long time, a figure enters from the 
bed-room, and slumps heavily into a chair 
somewhere in the kitchen. The figure remains 
silent. 

At length, the handle of the door rattles. 
Someone pushes against the door, and stumbles 
in. He shuffles about the room, and finally 
scratches a match. Its flame reveals the man, 
trying to light the lamp. It reveals also the 
woman, crying silently, her head sunk in her 
arms, resting upon the table. 

“Heah Ah ish, honey. Yash shuh! Heah 
Ah ish! Yuh know,—ol’ man Riley got de 
besh likah ovah tuh hissh place. An’ he sol’ 
me de whole quart fo’ dat lil’ ca’f. Ah tol? um 
yuh wouldn’ min’. Yuh shee, he gave me shome 
trial shoshs befo’ Ah made de trade—sho’s Ah 
could tell weddah it wash good or no.—But— 
dere wuz shompin’—dat yuh wanned me tuh 
do, an’ Ah come—all—de—way—home tuh 
fin’ out.—Shompin’—Shompin’—” 


By Arna Bontemps 


done. 


Together with the voices of the men, 
If mornings bring no sun and nights repeat 
Without the stars; it will be certain then 
The week has lost the day, the day its hour. 
It will be evident that you are gone 
Whose fingers brought the candle-tip to flower 
And closed the shutters when the songs were 


d F violins go weeping in the street 


It will be plain that whom the music loved 

It could not keep, and though the players go 

About the plaza seemingly unmoved 

By what they've lost, the song itself will show 
That memory weeps, with tears quite unre- 

I proved, 


A window shut, a darkened patio. 
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HERE is always a danger when one who 

is untrained in the arts of Propaganda 
must play a part in it as a social duty. 
This article is propaganda in part because 
one of its objectives is to awaken a greater 
interest in Negro parents concerning the prob- 
lems that their children present. Behavior 
problems among children are increasing. 
Among other things, this increase is due to a 
breakdown in familiae control, acute economic 
crises, and the life of the big city. These 
early behavior problems have a high correla- 
tion with youthful crime. This article will 
analyze fifty cases of delinquent Negro boys 
and girls of the Juvenile Court, Cook County, 
Illinois. 

These delinquents have been studied by the 
staff of the Institute for Juvenile Research. 
The opinion expressed here is that the proper 
social and scientific therapy, including an 
early diagnosis in a behavior problem clinic 
would have saved practically all of these chil- 
dren their Juvenile Court record. There are 
thirty-four boys and sixteen girls in this anal- 
ysis. ‘They range in age from ten to seven- 


teen years inclusive. 


TABLE I. 


Geographical Distribution of Fifty Delinquent Negro 
Boys and Girls of Cook County Juvenile Court. 


State Number Per Cent 
Alabama 14 28 
Mississippi 10 20 
Georgia 7 14 
Illinois 4 8 
Texas 4 8 
Tennessee 4 
Missouri 3 6 
Ohio 2 4 
Louisiana 2 4 

Total 50 100 


This table gives the states in which these delinquents 
were born, also the number and per cent of each state. 


The length of time these children who were 


‘Levine and Marks: Testing Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment, P. 311. 


The Behavior Problem Clinic and the 
Negro Child 


By Avsert Sipney Becxuam, Pu.D. 
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born outside the State have lived in Illinois 
ranges from five years three months to eight 
months. Forty-four or eighty-eight per cent 
came from States where no provision or set- 
up is maintained for diagnosis and guidance 
of behavior problems. Six of these children 
are from Ohio and Illinois. Both of these 
States are active in the diagnosis and guidance 
of problem children regardless of race. 

The following are the charges for which 
these boys and girls were brought to the Juve- 
nile Court. It will be observed that some of 
them have more than one charge against them. 

THE CHARGES: 
Stealing. 
Running away. 
Staying out at night. 
Sex delinquency (normal). 
Teaching sex practices (abnormal). 
Truancy. 
Incorrigibility. 
House-breaking. 
“Gun-toting.” 
10. Robbery. 
11. Attempt to burn building. 


= 


Close study reveals that at least ninety-five 
per cent of these children are from environ- 
ments whose influences were deteriorating. 
The difficulties confronted by all of these chil- 
dren are clinically important. The clinic can 
still do much for these delinquents but more 
good could have been realized if the problems 
had been attacked when they were incipient: 
The main objective of a behavior problem clinic 
is to execute a program of prevention. Be- 
havior problems must be dealt with in their 
early stages if we are to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and major crimes after the period of 
adolescence is over. 

In several of these cases the emotional pat- 
tern was present.' The emotions are frequent- 
ly determinants of conduct in early life. All 
of these delinquents were given psychological 
examinations by the writer. Intelligence as 
used here includes not only the abstract but 
mechanical as well.? A check on the educational 
status of each child has also been obtained. 


*Cf. Dearborn, W. F.: Intelligence Testing, P. 111. 
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The intelligence and educational status of 
these delinquents follow: 


TABLE II. 
* Distribution of I. Q.’s of the fifty delinquents. 
1. Q.’s Number Per Cent 
1.20-1.29 1 2 
1.10-1.19 1 2 
1.00-1.09 4 8 
-90- .99 10 20 
-80- .89 8 16 
-70- .79 20 40 
.69 6 12 
Total 50 100 


It is worth while to note that thirty-two per 
cent of these boys and girls have intelligence 
of average and above. Twelve percent are 
classified as feebleminded. The median I. Q. 
is .77 and the range is from .63 to 1.24. 


TABLE III. 
Educational Status of the Fifty Delinquents. 


Grade Number Per Cent 
2 4 
5 10 
3 10 20 
4 22 44 
6 12 
2 4 
0 0 
2 4 
High School (first year) 1 2 
Total 50 100 


The facts are that ninety per cent of these 
youthful offenders are below the sixth grade. 
Only one child had high school status. The 
average grade reached by these children is 
about 4B. 

Each child in this study has been examined 
by a psychiatrist of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research. Some of the outstanding psychiat- 
ric factors found were: 


Inadequate personality 
Feeling of insecurity 
Social inadequacy 
Suppression 
Emotional conflicts 
Low intelligence 


It was also observed that not one of these 
unfortunate children had adequate recreational 


* The I. Q. means intelligence quotient. It is a psycho- 
logical device which states the probable intelligence 
numerically. It is obtained by dividing the mental age 
by the chronological age beginning conveniently at 
1.00 as the average intelligence. 
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outlets. The recreational factor is very im- 
portant in child guidance and welfare. 

It is the business of the psychiatrist, clinical 
psychologist, and psychiatric social worker jo 
assist in rounding out the personality of chil- 
dren having inadequate personalities, to create 
situations that thwart a feeling of inferiority, 
and re-educate from a feeling of social inade- 
quacy. Emotional conflicts in children are 
often removed when the scientist understands 
their history and nature. Finally, it must be 
added that children of low intelligence should 
be dealt with on their own level. They should 
be encouraged to do their best but not urged 
beyond their native capacities. They will 
never become Einsteins or Edisons, but they 
can be made happy and useful on the level of 
intelligence where they are. Parents should 
realize that individual differences represent no 
phantasy but a reality.' 

Case oF SuccessFuL GuIDANCE 

Charles X, boy, twelve years four months, 
was recommended to the Institute for Juvenile 
Research for study and psychotherapy by his 
school ‘principal. At school he was in the 
special room division (unclassified). He pre- 
sented a rather pleasing personality but some- 
what docile when first he was seen by the staff 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research. He 
was a chronic truant. He lied protectively 
about his truancies. At the time he was re- 
ferred he presented some other minor delin- 
quencies. The psychological examination 
revealed: marked unsustained attention, lim- 
ited vocabulary and use of language generally; 
his emotions appeared stable. In incidental 
memory he was slightly below average but in 
logical memory he was average for his age 
and intelligence. His general comprehension, 
however, was poor. He had an intelligence 
quotient of .84, slightly below average. The 
psychological examination also revealed that 
the boy had a reading defect. 

The psychiatric examination was negative 
except for a few ‘phantasies and an extreme 
dislike for the special room at school. He 
was given a diagnostic reading test and was 
then taken into special custody for remedia! 
reading exercises. The contacts with this boy 
were continued for fourteen weeks by members 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research staff. 

Charles’ progress is now realized_as phenom- 
enal. It was easy to enlist his -interest and 
aid when once his learning to read was tied up 
with an escape from the special room at schoo’. 

(Continued on page 123) 


' Weld, H. P.: Psychology as Science, P. 87. 
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A New Technique in Race Relations 


NE characteristic of American behavior is 

a failure honestly to face facts in social 
relations. With a Pollyanna psychology 
joined to a peculiar habit of dodging unpleas- 
ant things we are always courting evil days. 
The Negro shares these attitudes with his white 
brother only to suffer more immediate and 
severer consequences. On the assumption, 
therefore, that such attitudes invite disaster, 
it may be urged that the Negro should give 
earnest heed to his status and to the readjust- 
ment of his ways according to a forward-look- 
ing appraisal of the situation. To call atten- 
tion to some of the actualities of the situation 
may be merely to point the obvious, but that 
is what reckoning with realities usually re- 
quires. So we do not hesitate to proceed. 

The first fact that the Negro must face is 
the uncertainty of his rights. With constitu- 
tional guarantees of citizenship and court de- 
cisions upholding equal liberty for him, the 
Negro rarely enjoys such privileges. He finds 
that when he tries to exercise them legal rights 
are little more than legal fictions. Why so? 
It is because legislative and judicial enactments 
are not in themselves actual rights. They are 
apt to be only abstractions, ideals or objects 
to be attained; not necessarily or usually 
definitions of existing conditions. Wherefore, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments and all the 
other pronouncements that have been made 
in the Negro’s behalf must be looked upon as 
norms of action which the white man has set 
up, but not as bestowals of status upon the 
Negro. 

A second fact, growing out of the first, in- 
dicates that whatever rights the individual or 
the group enjoys are relative to and dependent 
upon the social power which the individual or 
group holds and exercises. Thus those who 
have ‘power have liberty, and those who do not 
have power do not have liberty despite all the 
constitutions, statutes and courts. If rights 
have any practical value they must be expres- 
sions of conditions or affirmations of power, 
not mere legal phrases. Conditions depend 


also somewhat upon legal guarantees, but con- 
ditions come first whenever and wherever legal 
rights mean anything. 

If, therefore, rights only reflect conditions, 
the latter become the all important factors of 
consideration. 


In the main the conditions of 


By Newer LeRoy Sims, Ph.D. 


any group rest with that group itself. It has 
to create its own power and win whatever 
status it would have. ‘The dominant element 
in the nation may remove legal handicaps, but 
about all this means is to abandon the sub- 
ordinate group to its own fate. It then re- 
mains for that group to convert a purely nega- 
tive position into a positive one or to achieve 
the power to do what it desires. Dominant 
elements never give much to subordinate ones; 
nor do they usually intend to do so, for all 
the flourishes they sometimes make. Only those 
subordinate elements better their status that 
grow able to do so. Then they take what they 
want unless, as occasionally happens, they are 
the lucky beneficiaries of a conflict between 
factions of the ruling class. The Jews afford 
a good example of a subordinate group that 
has won and taken such rights and privileges 
as it enjoys in western lands. Likewise the 
proletarian classes have won both in Europe 
and America all the liberty and opportunity 
they exercise. Capitalists as a class have 
given no more than they have been forced to 
yield. The Negro’s free status was, of course, 
originally a windfall due to the accidents of 
conflict between the white factions of the na- 
tion. His subsequent status has been bettered, 
if at all, largely by his own efforts and he must 
win whatever else he is to have. The white 
group is not likely to give more. Talent, 
knowledge, skill, wealth, organization or all 
that constitutes social ‘power and what goes 
with it, the Negro must himself acquire. 

But how may the Negro win that social 
power without which his rights are generally 
non-existent? To answer leads to the con- 
sideration of programs. It can hardly be said 
that at the present time the Negro has any 
program of his own. There are a number of 
significant movements, sponsored by organiza- 
tions of individuals, concerned with education, 
protection, mutual welfare, business and pro- 
fessional interests, but there is no program for 
Negroes as a race. However, unless these 
piecemeal efforts are somehow integrated into 
a procedure for the whole race the Negro will 
scarcely reap the full benefits of his endeavors 
or be able to utilize accumulated power to his 
best advantage. 

To suggest the idea of a group program 
involving the concerted and unified action of 
12,000,000 Negroes widely scattered among a 
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nation of 123,000,000 people sounds much like 
a council of perfection or a Utopian dream. 
That, frankly, in part it is, and yet I am in- 
clined to think it is no more so than is the 
hope of the Negro to enjoy unquestioned the 
rights and privileges of the white man in this 
white man’s country. 

Group programs imply social self-direction 
and it is the latter that is the real Utopian 
factor, for no large group does in any large 
measure direct its own course. Neither the 
foresight nor the mechanics for doing so seems 
to be available. To be sure, Soviet Russia 
may be setting at naught this generalization. 
Be that as it may, to outline a program for 
the American Negro that will get beyond the 
paper stage is at least bordering on the im- 
practicable. But it is justifiable, since in the 
case of a subordinate and disadvantaged class, 
group control is easier attained than under 
any other circumstances. Therefore to project 
a program for the Negro may not be alto- 
gether far-fetched. 

The great difficulty which any program has 
to encounter is the individualism of the Negro. 
This trait he shares with the white man. The 
latter suffers or gains privately from it but 
gets by with it as a nation while the Negro 
suffers or gains from it in specific cases but 
is undone by it as a race. He daily sells race 
solidarity and the power that goes with it for 
private messes of pottage which are then often 
snatched away. 

Because of his individualism the organized 
efforts of the Negro have hitherto been of no 
great effect. They have been limited chiefly to 
defensive measures. Nevertheless such meas- 
ures are significant, for quite apart from their 
direct effects they suggest the possibility of 
something more constructive, since where 
power of defense has been developed power for 
further advancement may be within reach. The 
latter, however, seems to call for a solidarity 
that is wanting. But there are signs indicating 
that even this may not be long wanting. A 
race consciousness is developing which has only 
to become sufficiently intelligent and sensitive 
to give the foundation for this solidarity. Both 
within and without the Negro group there are 
forces at work heightening race consciousness. 
The colored press, Negro literature, various 
projects and numerous circumstances are con- 
tributing factors. The Garvey movement and 
the Judge Parker affair are cases in point. 
Likewise many extravagant and unfounded 
claims being made by Negro leaders concern- 
ing the race’s history, its artistic endowments, 
ete. are justifiable and laudable on the ground 
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that race conscicousness will thus be enhanced. 

Perhaps in the way just described a group 
program is already taking shape. For if the 
mind of the Negro can be repeatedly mobilized 
on projects of race importance, as it was in the 
Judge Parker episode, the walls of individual- 
ism will crumble. Many projects could be 
fostered through the churches and the ministry 
as agencies already available. 

A thoroughly awakened race consciousness 
will naturally give rise to new organization. 
A Negro political party is at once suggested, 
for the race should see that so long as it ad- 
heres to one of the major parties it will be a 
mere pawn in the game of white politicians. 
Independently organized, the race would hold 
the balance of power in some states and com- 
munities and could use that power to exact 
justice and further political rights for Negroes 
in regions where they are denied. 

The organization of Negro financial and 
business enterprises for the enhancement, con- 
servation and utilization of economic resources 
for the advantage of the race is already a liv- 
ing issue. ‘The economists unfortunately do 
not see many possibilities in this field for the 
Negro, since the amount of capital possessed 
by the group is so meager and so widely dis- 
tributed. It would be impossible to mass it, 
and, if that were done, the aggregated amount 
would not be sufficient to make any impression 
in the financial and business world. Similarly 
it is said that business enterprises by Negroes 
and for them would not be able to meet the 
competition of white corporations. Still it 
must not be forgotten that through coopera- 
tive organization the poor and weak peasants 
and laborers of Europe have met the competi- 
tion of big business and come off victors. In 
view of this the case is not hopeless for the 
Negro, provided the right leadership will arise 
to direct the group-conscious race. Some 
Moses, for instance, could through cooperative 
credit associations lead the farmers of the 
South out of debt bondage and peonage. Some 
Rosenwald might well give inspiration to such 
a movement. Many other lines of organization 
could be mentioned, but enough has been said 
to make clear the importance of this kind of 
power. 

More fundamental than organization is the 
problem of the Negro’s personal equipment. 
He is culturally inadequate and grows rela- 
tively more so in the face of rapidly changing 
conditions. As a group he is losing grip on 
the old crafts and is not acquiring new skills 
and specializations sufficient to keep his foot- 
ing in the industrial order. To get adequate 
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equipment and to put it to good use when ac- 
quired is difficult, but there is apparently no 
alternative. A group awakening to the su- 
preme importance of education and training is 
imperative. Unless skill equal or superior to 
the white man’s can be shown, the rank and 
file will remain the poorly paid common labor- 
ers or third rate craftsmen they are. The 
Negro can never expect to enjoy social oppor- 
tunities beyond or above his cultural level. So 
long, therefore, as his culture remains as little 
diversified and as poor in quality as it gen- 
erally is he will find himself at the bottom. 
Diversification needs to be fostered by every 
means possible while improvement of quality 
is being sought. 


Finally, there are de- 
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and morbidity rates are high, giving a low 


vitality index. Thus the group is kept down 
and its efforts handicapped in every direction, 
Too many Negroes are born, too many ire 
sick and too many die each year, for these 
vital processes consume energy that might 
otherwise be accumulated for advancement. So 
the Negro’s program should include the con- 
servation of vital energy. The best way aad 
perhaps the only practical way is to contvrol 
the birth rate. Birth control propaganda aid 
techniques should be disseminated till no more 
Negro babies are born than can be properly 
cared for and prepared for efficient citizen- 
ship. The great bulk of Negroes everywhere 
are overburdening themselves with progeny to 

whom they can give only 


mographic aspects to the 
problems that bear on 
group power. Proportion- 
ately the Negro element is 
a diminishing one in the 
nation. Moreover, as it is 
becoming more widely dis- 
persed, it tends to lose 
whatever strategic advan- 
tage comes from geograph- 
ic massing. To be sure the 
normal advantage of mass 
was unutilized and nil so 


In a forthcoming issue of 
Opportunity, Dr. Otto Kline- 
berg, the distinguished anthro- 
pologist of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will contribute an article 
in which new findings in racial 
psychology will presented 
for the first time. 

—Tue Eprror. 


half a chance in the world. 
Thus they keep themselves 
impoverished and their race 
down. They give hostages 
to the white man by mak- 
ing themselves dependent 
upon his charity whereas 
by prudent breeding they 
might be independent. De- 
pendency of any kind is 
weakness. Is it any won- 
der, therefore, that the re- 
sponsible white community 


long as the Negro re- 

mained in the South, and it may be lost in 
the North unless there is purposive coloniza- 
tion. Fortunately, so far the bulk of the mi- 
grants have gone to a few cities. Large 
colonies have been developed in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland to the po- 
tential advantage of the individual Negro 
as well as to the group. Where the Negro 
community is large, it tends to become increas- 
ingly self-sufficient and independent and to 
make the position of the individual more satis- 
factory and secure. Every effort should, 


therefore, be made to prevent scattering in 
many communities or in many localities in the 
same community. 

Another demographical feature pertains to 
the vital index of the race. 


Its birth, death, 


looks upon the average 
Negro as being irresponsible, without pride or 
self-respect when he supplies more than his 
quota of dependents and delinquents? Birth 
control should be urged as a step toward in- 
dependence and greater power. 

In conclusion I frankly recognize that any 
such program as that suggested would doubt- 
less increase race conflict. But none should 
hesitate because of that prospect, for it seems 
that no higher stage or fuller degree of in- 
tegration or inter-racial cooperation can be 
attained, or, in other words, no larger measure 
of rights be secured by the Negro save through 
this process. Beyond certain limits coopera- 
tion can be extended by means of conflict and 
it is the things that lie bevond that the Negro 
desires and can get by this technique. 
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The Vocational Opportunity Campaign will 
be celebrated again by the National Urban 
League’s Industrial Relations Department 
from April 19 to 26. 

Effort will be made to acquaint the public 
with the low occupational position of Negro 
workers, but our main purpose is to emphasize 
what the Negro can do in his own behalf. We 
make no mistake in thinking that alone he can 
change the system under which he is forced to 
work; but we are convinced that when once he 
becomes aware of his strength as laborer and 
consumer he will marshal his forces for eco- 
nomic development in many ways. And the very 
weight of this concentration will command at- 
tention in circles from which he now gets little 
support. We want to reach the rank and file 
of Negro workers to the end that they will pool 
their resources with others who are committed 
to a better day for all workers. 

Last year editorials in daily papers were 
among the encouraging results of the Cam- 
paign. When the Richmond Times Despatch 
and the Cincinnati Post approved of efforts to 
improve the occupational status of Negroes 
that was a step in advance. Thirteen times was 
the radio used, and fifty cities cooperated to 
make the venture a success. Employers were in- 
terviewed, luncheon clubs addressed, literature 
was distributed, and some fifty-eight thousand 
people attended one hundred and _ sixty-four 
meetings held. 

This year we hope that the Campaign will be 
pursued actively in a number of our schools 
and colleges. We want to supply occupational 
information and set up demonstration centers 
in vocational counseling. We extend to all who 
wish to assist a cordial invitation to join us. 
Some of the fraternities and sororities will co- 
operate, and we hope that our printed litera- 
ture will bear the names of others to be asso- 
ciated in this important effort. 


Vocational Opportunity Campaign 


By T. Hint. 


EMPLoYMENT RESERVES 


The present business depression has brought 
to the front widespread advocacy of some form 
of unemployment insurance to provide com- 
pensation for compulsory idleness. Miss Fran- 
ces Perkins estimates that the annual wage 
bill in New York State, exclusive of agricul- 
ture and domestic service, is $5,000,000,000. 
If 11 per cent of the payrolls had been set 
aside as unemployment reserves, $75,000,000 
would have been available to idle wage-earners, 
a sum greatly in excess of the amount collect- 
ed for distribution to the unemployed by re- 
lief agencies. Backed by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, more than a 
dozen state legislatures will be asked to pass 
bills providing reserves or insurance for work- 
ers involuntarily unemployed. In some of these 
states—notably New York, Massachusetts 
and Ohio—many Negroes live. 


While Negroes wrestle with phases of the un- 
employment situation that are especially harm- 
ful to them, they should not forget that black 
toilers constitute about 12 per cent of the work- 
ing personnel of the country. Whatever benefits 
accrue to labor as a result of legislation neces- 
sarily accrue to them also. Workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, now almost universally in force 
throughout the country, minimum wage laws, 
child iabor legislation, statutes limiting hours 
of labor and providing safety regulations in 
factories—these have benefited all workers 
without regard to race or color, although the 
Negro has done but little to bring about the 
passage of such laws. As a matter of sheer 
self-protection they should want reserves set 
aside for wage payments when idleness is forced 
upon them; for they are usually the first dis- 
charged and the last re-hired. Without wage 
payments during periods of unemployment 
they suffer first and longest. With wage pay- 
ments during periods of unemployment they 
benefit first and longest. As marginal workers 
such as Negroes are today, unemployment in- 
surance would be a God-send for them. 
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"LL TAKE MY STAND, by Twelve Southerners 
is a romantic defense of the agrarian tradition. 
These twelve articles, all of them ably written, 
would have served well enough for magazines, but 
cohering in a book they don’t seem to be nearly so 
epochal as some would have us believe. In the 
last analysis, they are all fairly old stuff. At 
their worst they are Thomas Nelson Page; at their 
infrequent best they are Emerson (a ‘damyank’), 
and diluted Matthew Arnold. 

The thesis of this book is that in our mechanized 
age there is a great deal lacking. That is, what 
has been the common intellectual property from 
Ruskin and Carlyle down to Van Wyck Brooks, 
Randolph Bourne, Sinclair Lewis, and John 
Dewey, (to mention only a few names), has now 
crossed the Potomac and reached Tennessee. 
Industrialism being a curse, it follows logically( ?) 
that the only escape is a return to the blessing 
dispensed unto man in the shape of the Old South. 
Graciousness and culture and art and individual 
liberty are indigenous to agrarianism; the South 
was agrarian, and our only way out of perplexity 
therefore is a reassumption of the Southern way 
of life. 

But just what was the Southern way of life is 
not so explicit as the Neo-confederate distrust of 
the machine. The contributors who are confident 
of what it was hand out many underripe assertions. 
Thus, ‘the South has been non-acquisitive.’ (With 
an oligarchy of planters ruining the past and 
future of their section!) ‘It has been leisurely 
(praises be for euphemism), kindly, serene.’ So 
we have heard Southerners insist heatedly and 
long. ‘Only recently Northern interests have 
opened up the South to industry.’ (The Birming- 
ham of the last century is forgotten). The frontier 
qualities of the Old South don’t fit into the picture 
and artistically (or artfully) are left out. Old 
wives’ tales, and gentlemanly colonels musing over 
mint juleps, are better sources than the other 
Page, (Walter H.), Broadus Mitchell, T. S. Strib- 
ling, and Francis Pendleton Gaines. 


God made the country (and in this case Dixie — 
page Al Jolson) and man—the Damyank—made 
the town. And its oh for the loss of the poor 
white’s folk art! says the author who deals with 
the South’s “‘forgotten man.”” He was happy once, 
whether hill billy or independent yoeman, or poor 
white trash; but now shades of the factory descend. 
Perhaps. But while it takes no perspicuity to 


A Romantic Defense 


By Sreruine A. Brown 


see the present evils of industrialization, it does 
take a great imagination to see this peasant’s 
paradise just as it does to see the whole mythical 
Arcadia—unless, of course, one happens to be an 
ancestor worshipper. 

The chronicler suspected all along that there 
would be hidden somewhere the unreconstructed 
Southerner’s attitude to the Negro—the proverbial 
African woodcarving in the lumber yard. One 
contributor Donald Davidson had written (italics 
mine ) 

“Black man, . . . Though I am no longer 

A child, and you perhaps unfortunately 

Are no longer a child, we still understand 

Better maybe than others. . . . 

. - . But now I cannot 

Forget that I was master, and you can hardly 

Forget that you were slave. 

Let us not bruise our foreheads on the wall.” 

The suspicion based on the earlier writings of 
these twelve is justified. In “The Briar Patch” 
Mr. Warren, with all the metaphysics of his breed, 
and using all the connotations of the title,—tells the 
world about the Negro’s place in that world. “Money 
has trickled down from the North to be invested 
in the negro’s education. Southern states have 
doled out money from their all too inadequate 
educational funds. For what is the negro 
to be educated? .... ; Are most negroes to be 
taught to read and write, and then turned back 
on society with only that talent as a guaranty of 
their safety or prosperity? Are some others, far 
fewer in number, to be taught their little French 
and less Latin, and then sent packing about their 
business? The most urgent need was to make 
the ordinary negro into a competent workman 
or artisan and a decent citizen. . . . This remains, 
it seems, the most urgent need. . . . The Southern 
white man . . . wishes the negro well; he wishes 
to see crime, genial irresponsibility, ignorance and 
oppression replaced by an informed and productive 
negro community. ... Let the negro sit beneath 
his own vine and fig tree. The relation of the 
two will not immediately escape friction and dif- 
ference, but there is no reason to despair of their 
fate.” 

The white man’s burden. Oh the pity of it, 
Iago. A separate community the ideal,—“Under 
his own vine and fig tree.” (Which is a ‘cultured’ 


euphemism for ghetto).—It seems to the chronicler 
that he’s heard all of this, somewhere, before. . . 
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Tur Buack Worker. By Sterling D. Spero and Abram 
L. Harris. Columbia University Press. $4.50. 


HE increasing importance of Negro workers in in- 

dustry and to the American labor movement is 
evident since the end of the World War. The migra- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of Negroes from the 
South and their entrance into Northern industries 
make them a factor that cannot be ignored by white 
workers. Moreover, the Negro is becoming less and 
less submissive to a mudsill status in society. This is 
to be welcomed by all who desire racial, economic, po- 
litical, and social equity in society. 

One of the most important contributions to a study 
of this question as it affects Negro workers is the 
book by Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris. 
Their work is so thorough that it is likely the book will 
for many years be accepted as the standard authority 
on the theme of which it treats. 

It is not surprising that with the Negro’s long in- 
heritance of chattel servitude the Southern white worker 
should inherit the racial attitude toward the Negro 
that was fostered by the slave-owning planters. The 
poor whites had no education, their economic status in 
Southern society was scarcely above that of the slave, 
and their only compensation was the poor one that 
they belonged to the same race as the ruling class. 
There is less defense for racial antipathy by Northern 
white workers who subscribe to the legends of anti- 
slavery North and yet in discrimination against the 
black worker many Northern trade unions go as far as 
Southern trade unionists. 

One of the defense mechanisms erected by white 
unions in support of an exclusion policy is that the 
Negro worker is not adapted for the skilled trades. 
The authors do well in pointing out that the Negro as 
a slave acquired skill in various occupations and that 
one of the complaints of white mechanics in the Old 
South was the general practice of planters hiring out 
their slave mechanics. Skill is not a matter of race or 
color. It is solely a matter of opportunity. 

With the passing of the planter oligarchy and the 
expansion of the wage system the Negro industrial 
worker became a factor of importance in labor organi- 
zation. If we consider the Negro worker and trade 
unionism in relation to his own race and his leader’s 
reaction to labor organization there is a remarkable 
similarity with the history of white trade unionism. 
In the Negro’s own world the Negro politician stepped 
into the first Negro organization, the Negro Labor 
Congress, and paralyzed a rising class consciousness. 
About the same time the same thing was happening to 
the National Labor Union. Then there was a shift 
towards business unionism with the rise of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor while at the same time Booker 
T. Washington was also perverting the Negro’s desire 
for a better status in politics, industry, and social life 
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into a worship of the bourgeois god of business suc- 
cess. If the Negro worker organized his fellows into 
a union and Negro leaders urged Negro scabbing 
against Negro strikers, this history was repeated by 
the whites. It appears that on both sides of the racial 
frontier the economic forces of capitalism were pro- 
ducing the same results in the black and the white 
world. 

Interesting as this analogy is, more interesting is the 
history of the discrimination practiced by white unions 
against Negro workers which is the chief theme of this 
study. The authors follow it as it unfolded in its 
various forms in all the unions and in the American 
Federation of Labor. The Knights of Labor had a 
much better record in support of Negro-white solidar- 
ity and one of the finest episodes in the American labor 
movement was when Powderly stood on the platform in 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1886, in defense of this solidar- 
ity. It was all the more courageous considering that 
the Knights of Labor was meeting in a Southern state. 

The Negro exclusion policy of white unions is not 
confined to constitutions and by-laws. This study 
shows that the laws of a union may say nothing of race 
or color and yet exclusion may be recorded in the 
ritual or ceremony of admission of members. Or it 
may be a policy followed by a union although not men- 
tioned in constitution or ritual. Another method of 
discrimination is segregation of Negro workers in sepa- 
rate local unions but under a white guardianship which 
leaves little or no initiative to such unions and often 
depriving them of representation in executive com- 
mittees and in conventions. Naturally, such treatment 
is not likely to inspire trust in this sort of trade union- 
ism. Some unions even turn to the legislatures for 
legislation that will exclude Negro workers from cer- 
tain occupations. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the number of Negro members of local and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor has declined from 68,753 in 1910 to 44,416 in 
1928. 

One wonders whether the authors were as_ thor- 
ough in their study of the Pullman Porters as in other 
phases of their work. Is it not an exaggeration to say 
that the porter “had all of the familiar middle-class 
prejudices of the white-collar worker and upper ser- 
vant” when we remember that the porters came nearest 
to the establishment of a powerful Negro union of any 
other Negro group in the modern period? If the por- 
ters were of the type described it isn’t likely that they 
would have gone through the inspiring struggle they 
did. 

In general this study is remarkably frank and ob- 
jective. It does not minimize the mistakes and short- 
comings of the Negro himself while baring the history 
of white prejudice against organization of Negro work- 
ers. With mass production destroying the skill of the 
white workers the Negro moves into industry and this 
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leveling process forces the issue of labor solidarity upon 
the white worker. Whether the latter will meet and 
solve the issue as he should remains to be seen. 
Finally, the authors destroy that vision of a black 
bourgeois heaven for Negroes which Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Negro business men have cultivated for the 
race. “If such an economy is to rise,” they write, “it 
will have to do so with the aid of white philanthropy 
and will have to live upon white sufferance.... (The 
whites) will be able to undersell their Negro com- 
petitors if they want to.” Moreover, “it will strengthen 
the hold of race separatism and postpone the day of a 
more thorough understanding between white and black 
labor.” One might add that a Negro business class 
enriching itself out of a class of Negro workers would 
no more solve the Negro problem than ownership of 
the powers of production by white magnates settles 
any questions at issue in industry between these mag- 
nates and their white dependents. Social, economic, 
and political discrimination, ostracism and_ injustice 
will not give way to a world of social equity till eco- 
nomic democracy is the enjoyment of all regardless of 
color or race or nationality. 
James OnEAL. 


Necro—Nationat Asset on Liasmiry? By John Louis 
Hill. The Literary Associates, Inc. $2.00. 


EADING Mr. John Louis Hill's “Negro—National 

Asset or Liability?” puts us immediately in mind of 
Charles H. Wesley’s book, “Negro Labor in the U. S.”; 
because both books are so different. Where Mr. Wesley 
puts forth a workable, systematic research of statistics, 
and glorious armies of figures which go marching up- 
ward with courage and inspiration, Mr. Hill gives us a 
conglomerate of history, art, religion, sociology, econom- 
ics and what not, all superficially and shallowly treated. 
There is an utter lack of method and discipline which 
such a work should possess; and this lack of discipline 
shows itself all too clearly in the hodge-podge of half 
truths, pseudo scientific knowledge which pervade Mr. 
Hill’s entire book. 

Mr. Hill's views are preachy. A sort of good natured 
Babbitry exudes sweetly from the pages. While such 
observations might make good Sunday sermons, they 
nevertheless fall short of the task involved. 

His idea for a panacea for the Negro is more or less 
a Sunday school sermon. The Negro should follow 
the good examples of the good whites, and eschew the 
wicked examples of the wicked whites. Only a poem 
by Edgar Guest is necessary for Mr. Hill's book to 
become a nice catechism for nice people. Whether the 
Negro’s idea of nice people concurs with Mr. Hill’s con- 
ception of nice people, or whether the Negro has a mind 
of his own—these things, Mr. Hill does not mention. 
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That the book is packed with good intentions and well 

meaning, of that there is no denial; but that the Negro 

can gain equality through the brittle medium of good 
intentions, of that we are doubtful. 

It has long been the contention among Negroes and 
whites, that the Negro problem is purely a racial prol- 
lem. And with this contention, Mr. Hill agrees. Racia| 
antagonism is personal antagonism, and to believe that 
such a vital problem as the Negro problem is due to 
general characteristics of social personality, is to think 
oneself into an impasse. 

The Negro’s first emergence into American life was 
purely an economic one, and has continued as such 
through the many decades of bitter history. It is only 
some groups of social reformists among the Negro and 
white races who still hold that the racial consideration 
is the primal cause for the Negro’s inequality. Even 
the most biased of observers must admit that the Negro 
has more opportunities in the North than in the South. 
Education, economic means of welfare, and a general 
social status far superior to that existent in the South, 
is to be found in the North. To say that this is so 
because the Northern white is better hearted than the 
Southern white is sheer childishness. The true reason 
being, that the North has become fully revolutionized 
in the technology of industry. And, where industry's 
god is machinery, it matters little to this god (except 
in a few branches of industry) who are its supplicants. 
The South is still in the last throes of agrarian feudal- 
ism, and as such, the Negro being the chief prop of 
this dying system, must perforce carry its decaying 
and putrid burden. 

In this era of economic turmoil, where every day new 
industries are harnessed to more gigantic machinery, 
where every day, thousands of workers, both black and 
white are thrown out of employment, as outlived, out- 
used means of economic determinism; we see more and 
more, that the machine is placing both the Negro worker 
and white worker upon an equal footing; and for the 
first time in the history of American labor has the 
Negro worker and white worker been given by the forces 
of economic progress a common cause. With the dis- 
solution of ancient dogmas, with the disintegration of 
outworn customs, with the colossal breaking up of all 
moral and social traditions only a short time ago con- 
sidered as final and categorical, it is easy to see that 
the Negro problem loses itself into a greater problem 
—the labor problem of the world worker. 

Only through the rightful control and usage of the 
machine shall the Negro worker find equality. Only 
through the machine, shall the black worker and white 
worker be joined to brotherhood. All other methods as 
outlined in Mr. Hill's book are visionary, untenable, un- 


workable. Haryes J. Wasutnoton 
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Segregation 

In handing down a decision against the Commission 
of Playgrounds and Recreation, Judge Walter S. Gates 
sitting in the Superior Court of California said: 


“There is no doubt but that the (recreation) board 
has rendered and is rendering valuable service to the 
people of this community in the work they are carry- 
ing on. They are to be congratulated on their achieve- 
ments. And furthermore they are very sincere in 
their contentions in this matter. But notwithstanding 
their sincerity, they should not be permitted, through 
the guise of regulation, to discriminate and differen- 
tiate between people because of their color or race as 
to the use and enjoyment of the city pools and bath- 
houses. 

“Such a course is not permitted by law, and is 
contrary to those well defined constitutional principles, 
and is highly inimical to those cardinal, fundamental 
and underlying principles of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, viz., that there shall be no distinction because 
of race or color, but that all people shall stand equal 
before the law.” 


This ends a long drawn out fight on the part of 
Mrs. Ethel Prioleau and the West Side Property Own- 
ers Association for right to use the Exposition Swim- 
ming Pool in Los Angeles. 


Boy Scouts 


Boy Scout Troop 
20 of Montclair, New 
Jersey, the 
Council Championship 
of Montclair, com- 
peting against thirty- 
two other troops at 
the annual indoor 
rally. The margin of 
victory was one-quar- 
ter of a point over 
Troop 19. Troop 20 
calls itself Good Will 
Ambassadors and is 
the only colored 
troop to the 
championship of its 
council. George M. 
Fennell, Scout Mas- 
ter, was formerly a 
soldier in the United 
States Army. There 
are sixteen boys in 
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Sports 
George Gregory has the distinction of leading the 
Columbia University basket ball team through a re- 
markable season without a single defeat in League 
competition. Yale, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
and finally Princeton were forced to bow to Columbia 


under the captaincy of Gregory. 


4 


The American Tennis Association will hold its 1931 
Tournament at Tuskegee Institute. The ranking ten 
for 1930 is as follows: 

Men's Singles 
1-——Douglass Turner, Illinois 

2—Theodore Thompson, Washington, D. C. 

3—Eyre Saitch, New York 

4—Gerald E. Norman, Jr.. New York 

5—Fdgar G. Brown, Illinois 

6—Sylvester B. Smith, D.D.S., Pennsylvania 

7—Ellwood D. Downing, D.D.S., Virginia 

8—John L. McGriff, D.D.S., Virginia 

9—Ralph A. Long, Alabama 

10—Percy Richardson, M.D., New York 

Women's Singles 
1—Miss Ora Washington, Pennsylvania 

2—Miss Blanche Winston, New York 

3—Mrs. Emma Leonard, New York 
4—Miss Lula Porter, Illinois 
5—Mrs. Dorothy Ewell, Illinois. 


the troop. 


= = e Boy Scout Troop 20, Montelair, New Jersey 
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6—Miss Muriel McCrorey, New Jersey 
7—Mrs. Elise Conick, New York 
8—Miss Annie Roberts, Virginia 
9—Mrs. Rhoda Smith, New York 


10—Miss Vivienne Hollis, New Jersey 
* * 


A Promotion 
Chauncey M. Hooper, Counsellor at Law, New York 


City, was recently appointed a Major in the 369th 
Infantry, New York National Guard. Major Hooper 
was born in Jersey City, N. J., 1894 and educated in 
the public schools of New York and the Fordham 
University Law School. He has a fine record both as 
a citizen and soldier. He enlisted in the famous Fif- 
teenth in 1916, served overseas where he rose from the 
ranks to 2nd Lieutenant. On his return from service 
in France he was commissioned a Ist Lieutenant, 15th 
Infantry, and later was made a Captain in the 369th 
Infantry, from which rank he was elevated to a ma- 
jority. 
Education 
According to Dr. O. B. Glenn, Superintendent of 
the City Schools of Birmingham, Alabama, there has 
been an increase of 339° in the value of Negro pub- 
lic school property in Alabama in the last ten years. 
There has been an increase of 1000°/ in colored high 
school enrollment since 1917. The average annual sal- 
aries of colored teachers has increased 107°” in eleven 
years and the length of the school year increased 


* * 


Major Chauncey M. Hooper 


Politics 
Attorney John T. Lane has been appointed by Gov- 


ernor Ely of Massachusetts as Clerk of the Juvenile 
Court, a position formerly held for 25 years by the 
late Charles Williams. Mr. Lane is a Democrat and 


is one of the younger members of the Massachusetts 
Bar. 


Africa 


—— farmers on the West Coast are attempting 

to raise the price of cocoa by holding back the 
marketing of their product because of low prices. 
Through Producers’ Co-operative Societies they are 
making a valiant effort to force advances in the price 
of cocoa, fifty-five per cent of the world supply of 
which is raised by native farmers on the West Coast. 
Early dispatches in the metropolitan press indicate that 
the movement of the African Co-operatives had suc- 
ceeded in reducing consumers’ stocks to the lowest 
point in several years. 


* * * 


* 


N Sekondi recently there was organized an African 

Academy, the purposes of which were stated by Mr. 
Lewis Awooner Renner: 

The Academy hopes to encourage research in 
tropical diseases by African doctors whose inclina- 
tions are towards that direction. And even more, 
it will encourage Africans to undertake researches 
in European diseases in Europe and elsewhere. 
We must probe into African philosophy—our an- 
cestral worship and witchcraft need be carefully 
John T. Lane and scientifically examined. It will aid talented 
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writers, poets, and music composers to publish their 
works. 1t will bring discovery of Atrican inven- 
tors to light. You can hardiy imagine how many 
of these noble sons and daughters of dear Mother 
Africa who are still unknown to the world. But 
can all these be accomplished without your co- 
vperation? NEVER. Some sincere friends and 
supporters contend that the name African Acad- 
emy should be further qualified. But let me say 
from the beginning that I entirely disagree witn 
any views which may localize our outlook to a 
small portion of our world. The greater world is 
moving internationally. And I believe in the Inter- 
Africanism of African arts, Besides, the Academy 
is not merely a national but a racial institution 


The Negro Press 
7". National Negro Press Association elected the 


veteran Negro editor, B. J. Davis of the Atlanta 
Independent, as President for the sixth time at its 
annual meeting recently held in Nashville, Tenn, Other 
oticers elected were: 

Jos. Bass, Editor, California Eagle, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Ist Vice-President; Ira T. Bryant, Editor, The 
Young Allenite, Nashville, Tenn., 2nd Vice-President; 
Henry Allen Boyd, Nashville, Tenn., Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Mrs. M. W. Tittle, Nashville, Tenn., Recording 
Secretary; Rev. W. H. Davenport, Editor, The Star of 
Zion, Charlotte, N. C., Rev. R. C. Barbour, Editor, 
The National Baptist Voice, Nashville, Tenn., Auditors; 
J. E. Mitchell, Editor, The St. Louis Argus, St. Louis, 
Mo., Chairman, Executive committee. 


B. J. Davis 
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The Behavior Problem Clinic and the 
Negro Child 
(Continued from page 112) 


Time and space will not permit a discussion 
of his reading disability. It suffices to state 
that the nature of it was both psychological 
and physiological. This boy has now been 
placed in a regular grade (since he is able to 
read) and he is adjusting normally to his en- 
vironment. The last report stated that Charles 
is no longer truanting. This was a case where 
a reading disability ‘placed a boy in a social 
situation that he was unwilling to face. When 
he came to the Institute he was well on the way 
to delinquency. This case is cited because it 
represents successful psychotherapy. All 
cases, of course, do not turn out so well. The 
normal adjustment that Charles is now mak- 
ing is due in part to a wise principal who had 
him analyzed while his delinquencies were still 
minor. Parents will save themselves much 
anxiety by having their children who are be- 
havior problems, studied at some child guid- 
ance clinic of reputation as soon as_ these 
tendencies persist. The careers of the fifty 
delinquent boys and girls in this study would 
be infinitely brighter if the proper psycho- 
therapy could have been applied at the proper 


time. 
WHOS WHO 
9 

4 WHO’S WHO 

JOHN AUBREY is the pseudonym of a young Negro 
writer who appears in Opportunity for the first 
time. He is a student at Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

ALBERT SIDNEY BECKHAM is a clinical psycho- 
logist at the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

ARNA BONTEMPS, twice winner of the Pushkin 
Poetry Prize in Orrortuniry Literary Prize Con- 
test, has recently published his first novel, God 
Sends Sunday. 

STERLING A. BROWN is a professor of English at 
Howard University. 

T. ARNOLD HILL is director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, National Urban League. 
ZELL INGRAM is a young Negro student at the Cleve- 

land School of Art. 

HONORABLE JULIUS KLEIN is the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

JAMES ONEAL is the well-known and distinguished 
historian of the American worker and the editor 
of The New Leader, a weekly newspaper devoted 
to the Socialist and Labor movement. 

ROSE ROWE, a young English woman, also appears 
in Opportunity for the first time in this issue. She 
is connected with the Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan- 
Rose Valley, Pa. 

NEWELL LEROY SIMS is a professor of Sociology 
at Oberlin College. 

HAINES J. WASHINGTON, whose poetry and 
dramatic criticism have found space in the metro- 

politan press, makes his first appearance in Opror- 

TUNITY. 
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34 West 136th Street 


| HUNT PRINTING CO. Near ell Avenue 


Tal. Tillinghest rinters to Particular Peopie 


BROKER AND AGENT 


Mortgage Loans 


Avenue LICENSED 
Residence one: Til. 5—8340 2 H New York Cit 
J A STE al Plumbing and Heating oq... ‘Prone: 
« e Shop: 41 East 13ist Street 
D K I N G Estate, Insurance, New York City Phone: 
BRadhurst 3517 


146 W. 138th St. 


7 EMPIRE CITY SAVINGS BANK 
231 WEST 125th STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Cordially solicits your patronage. 


accounts in this strong bank and 
protected by 


Over 52,000 people have 


Their deposits are 


Mailed deposits promptly 


their total savings amount te more 
a surplus of over $4.400,000,00, 


acknowledged. 
than $38,000,000.00. 


Your savings are safest in a SAVINGS bank 


EATING AT THE GRAY SHOPS IS LIKE EATING AT HOME 


The Little Gray Shops, Inc. 


No. 1—2251—7th Ave. 


Phone: TIl. 5—9258 


Phone: 


No. 2—2465—7th Ave. 


AUd. 3—8653 


No. 3—266 W. 145th St. 


Phone: BRad. 2—9806-9811 


Harlem, New York City 
The Dining Room at No. 3—is in a class by itself. 
Regular Dinner served from 5 to 9 P. M.—Sunday | to 9 P. M. 
Telephone orders promptly delivered. 


ALLIE N. 


Jones, Pres. 


Samvuet M. Fate, Secretary 


Jounx D. Tuomas, Treasurer 


Phone Tillinghast 5—64¢5 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


MARY LANE, President E stablishe d 1910 

Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and 

Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. 


Howard D. McGill, Mgr. ons 


The Season’s Smartest and Latest Haberdashery 
will be found at 


LANE AND NICHOLS 
(Formerly with Dobbs) 
2211 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(In the Heart of Harlem) 
Many of New York’s best dressed men trade here. 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
255 W. 144th St., New York City. Phone Brad. 2—6829 
The MECCA of NEGRO HISTORY & LITERATURE 
Rare and valuable books bought and sold. Books 
about Negroes and by Negro authors is our specialty. 

Call or write today about any book you want. 
GEORGE YOUNG, Prop. 


Mail orders solicited. 


RE ADVERTISING GEORGIA DOUGLAS 
JOHNSON says:- 

“INTELLIGENT ADVERTISING is like a yeast 
leaven in business, making it swell and grow. 
SMALL businesses should advertise to grow big 
and BIG businesses should advertise to grow big- 
ger. Wise men know and use this mighty force. 
Wake up and be wise also!” Write for our rate card. 


Vs 198 West 134th St., 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 


New York City umes 


Individual Instruction Wilson F. Jackson 


JACKSON’S AUTO SCHOOL 


2460 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
At 143rd St., Room 42 EDgecombe 4—6658 


BOUND VOLUMES 
— or THE 1930 ISSUES 


“OPPORTUNITY 


» Journal of Negro Life 
are now on sale 


PRICE $2.75. 


The supply is limited. Send your order to 


OPPORTUNITY, Room 826 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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